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Lament for the Blasts of War 

A N IRONY of our day seems to be that the 
i arts of peace and life seem to flourish best 
in countries so small that they cannot defend 
themselves in war—and now we 
have the spectacle of all these 
choicest flowers of the human spirit 
withering in the frigid blasts of 
war’s cruelty. Comparisons, espe- 
tially in national terms, are odious, but who will 
defiy that the qty of Catholicism in Belgium, 
in Luxembourg, in Holland was of the very deep- 
est and, if one dare put it so, of the most Christian 
breed? Dutch ecclesiastical art and Catholic social 
action, Belgian scholarship and ‘“‘Catholic Action” 
were models for the world to admire and, if it 
tould, imitate. The apostolic zeal, too, of the 
Low Countries was reflected over the whole world, 
in an altogether disproportionate number of mis- 
wionaries and of support for their works. Such 
things, of course, cannot be destroyed, as build- 


_ ings and stocks of oil and even Maginot or West- 
_ wall lines can be destroyed. But it is a mortal 
and a cruel waste when such things are blasted 


against their ‘‘will and right,” as the Holy Father 
~ it in his message of blessing to King Leopold. 

é reformation brought men in some of these 
lands persecution for religion’s sake; less than a 


| century ago all persecution ceased, and the Church 


glowed with a new youth of achievement perhaps 


unparalleled. It would be too sanguine to suppose 
that the events of the last week have not destroyed 
most of what is physical in that achievement. 
Its spirit can only return to the catacombs and 
refresh itself in suffering. 


Indecision Abroad 
‘THE AUTHORITARIAN states most likely 


viewed the exit of Chamberlain as another fright- 
ful example of democratic chaos, 
Chamberlain weakness and inner rot: an encour- 
the aging proof of the futility of the 
Scapegoat democratic system. On the other 
hand, before combat news drove 
the shift in British government from public atten- 
tion, English and philo-English comment was 
directed to show how freedom was reflected in the 
Parliamentary debates and attacks, and how pas- 
sions can be healthfully released and counsels 
joined, and truth and ultimate union and efficiency 
served in a functioning democracy, even during 
war. Chamberlain was offered up as democratic 
sacrifice in advancing this line of thought. Neither 
of these vews is convincing. 
Chamberlain was a scapegoat indeed. What- 
ever his personal qualities and defects were as 
rime minister and party leader, no feeling but 
indignation and self-reproach is justified toward 
the terrible attacks made against him by his 
countrymen and throughout the world. He was 
leader of his people, and too faithfully reflected 
their minds and wills. They accuse him of being 
indecisive and weak, but at least he ‘actually took 
responsibility for Munich, for the post-Prague 
diplomacy, and for war. He took ‘on for his own 
country and for the whole world—for certainly 
Britain’s voice was the only one heard at those 
crises—the torture of responsible decision. The 
people would not make another ‘decision, but they 
refused to accept responsibility for his as their 
own. This is a moral abjectness really comparable 
to that which contaminates the totalitarian tyran- 
nies. He expressed what was left of our. mind 
and inner will. Indeed, he surpassed us by bring- 
ing to public, definite action a situation of mind 
and spirit in ourselves we refused to recognize 
and did all we could to censor and suppress. 


Indecision at Home ; 

UNDER THE CHALLENGING BLOWS of 
the depression, of all kinds of propaganda, and 
of war, our country remains leth- 


War and argic, ourselves impotent. A fine 
Peace fury of armament hysteria no more 
Needs than smothers our national inde- 


cision. The issues remain under- 
neath, unsolved, of course, and that is not neces- 
sarily disgraceful; but we do not face the issues, 
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do not define them; we don’t even ask the ques- 
tions. Hitler is not the first problem America 
meets, nor is foreign policy, international justice, 
nor anything else across the seas. A nation’s for- 
eign policy inevitably reflects its domestic. It is 
the other side of the coin whose near side is 
formed by the social, political, economic and 
fundamental spiritual objectives citizens seek at 
home and the methods they use in seeking them. 
Without even taking up foreign policy, any Amer- 
ican can list issue after issue which is avoided, 
thrust aside and allowed to impede vigorous and 
decisive action. Any half dozen suffice to describe 
the general problem of indecision: 


1. The relief problem which has been with us since 
the beginning of the depression has been met with 
on a more and more temporary basis, until now 
appropriations are frankly made for about eight 
months at a time. We refuse to face relief as the long 
term problem which we know in fact it is. 

2. Year after year we have been exporting hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of goods more 
than we have been importing, conscious all along that 
this was harmful to other countries and slow suicide 
for our own. There is an import-export problem 
which we will not face. 

3. We have been going on by the decade without 
balancing the budget. Assuming, in the first place, 
that we ever want it to balance, we have not taken the 
responsibility of economizing or taxing sufficiently to 
make it do so. 

4. Ever since Theodore Roosevelt we have been 
talking about business “bigness” and “monopoly.” 
Yet we have never seriously tried to decide whether 
or not we actually liked the principle and practice of 
monopoly and we have remained completely vague as 
to what restrictions of trade are reasonable and 
unreasonable. 

5. As for the farm problem we refuse to face the 
most certain fact to be found: that the enormous 
foreign market on which the American agricultural 
system was based has simply been disappearing. 


Of all times in American history, this is when 
ordinary citizens ought to recognize our situation. 
So far it can hardly be said that the year’s political 
campaigns reflect its urgency, which has grown 
desperate with such tragic momentum since the 
breakdown of 1929. One things is certain: 
comfort cannot be the final objective of the citi- 
zen’s life. There are enemies with other inten- 
tions, and comfort is an objective which cannot be 
achieved in the face of any determined opposition 
at all. And the first as He to abandon is smug- 
ness. If you believe it is all abstract and beside 
the point, go look at a slum; if you can go farther, 
look at something tangible and symbolic like the 
Florida Canal or Passamaquoddy, both started, 
unfinished and wasted; and then, perhaps, gather 
your strength and look across at Europe. 
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Mechanism of War Fever 
WE REFUSE to have this, or any of our recent 


attacks on Italian fascism, considered as a lack 
of understanding or friendship for 


The Lion the Italian people. Understanding 
and for the indisputable necessity for 
Monkeys the Italian nation holding: in 


Europe a dignified position in the 
first rank: friendship and, what is more, perma- 
nent admiration for a people whose age-old cul. 
ture continues to transmit to us from the past 
much that adds goodness to our culture; Five 
comradeship for a people who built much of 
America and who are fraternally linked to our 
national life. And, above these human relations 
which we feel keenly and permanently, there is the 
special bond for American Catholics with the 
people who have provided for centuries innumer- 
able saints and magnificent leadership to the 
Church. 

But the vulgar antics taking place in Italy in 
the campaign to whip a reluctant, pacific and 
admirable population into a war fever show what 
happens to the famous “fascist style’’ when it be- 
comes imitative of itself. The slogan “‘better to 
live one day as a lion than a hundred years as a 
sheep,” popular in the days of Ethiopia, could 
charitably be interpreted as a call to the “hard 
life’ in the manner of T. R. But now the 
parading through the streets of Rome and the 
burning of a coffin, draped in the flags of two na- 
tions whose children, without phrases, are dying, 
while schoolboys and girls chanted the Marseillaise 
to the cadence of a death march, was an act infused 
with little leonine nobility. It was, if the fascists 
insist on animal comparisons, the act of malevo- 
lent monkeys. The brave burning of the Osserva- 
tore Romano, the harassing of the Fifth Column 
of Italophile old English ladies outside their tea 
room, may or may not be the rehearsal of braver 
feats of arms. The report that Mussolini will 
visit the tomb of Alfred Oriani, whose works have 
recently been condemned by the Church, shows 
a certain faithfulness to the Duce’s erratic anti- 
clerical master; it is also a rather trivial insult and 
a threat to Catholic opinion in his country. It illus- 
trates the Greek influence in the classical Roman 
Empire of which Mussolini is so fond: the least 
modern and the most disagreeable trait in the 
character of the “wily” Odysseus who taunted and 
jeered his enemies and who has always seemed to 
us almost entirely heartless. 

Italy’s hesitation to join what it thinks the win- 
ning side is not undignified, it is tactical. This 
time there can be no talk of treachery. With 
admirable consistency the Italian Government pur- 
sues Italian aggrandizement. With whom more 
suitably than with Hitler could Mussolini. be 
paired? Yet what we cannot observe without sad- 
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ness is that whatever grandeur there was in the 
fascist ideal is absent now from fascist pronounce- 
ments. The last moments, if Italy is to leave the 
stage of perpetual blackmail, are spent in trivial 
evocation. It is significant of a profound con- 
tempt for the spirit of his admirable people that 
Mussolini, in these grave hours, does not attempt 
toresurrect something of d’Annunzio’s insane but 
passionate soul—or something of his own. 


Pan Americanism Spreads Out 
THE SHOCK of the Lowland invasion brought 


a needed development to inter-American affairs. 
Other American countries than 
this one have taken the initiative 
which the US seemed to be holding 
much too closely. Uraguay asked 
for a unanimous Pan American 
protest against the new invasion and set about 
getting it, and this country (not surprisingly, to 
be sure) quickly fell into line. Argentina, the 
most highly organized South American nation and 
the one most distrustful of US pushing, has under- 
taken a more serious step. Her Foreign Minister, 
Jose Maria Cantilo, called for a new declaration 
of “non-belligerency” for the American states to 
supersede the joint neutrality Declaration of 
Panama. He claims that neutrals can’t make 
“their neutrality respected as a juridical form of 
their isolation. Neutrality created to preserve 
sovereignty either evades or diminishes it in pres- 
ent conditions, but does not protect it. It is a fic- 
tion, a dead conception, which must be replaced 
within the reality of the moment we are living.” 
The US government reacted against the proposal 
of the Argentine, not accepting the juridical status 
of Se belligerent, and bound in foreign affairs by 
domestic neutrality legislation. Still it is alto- 
gether encouraging that other American states, in 
the face of European shocks, want to react 
through inter-American means. Pan American 
achievement can come only by a multilateral lead- 
ership and by confident collaboration of all the 
members. 


A New 
Initiative 


Where Russia Comes In 
ONE OF the important items pushed to the 


_ back pages of our American newspapers by the 


war on the western front deals 
Solely with the supplanting of Marshal 
a Silent Voroshilov by Timoshenko as 
Partnership? Soviet Commissar of Defense. Its 
meaning is not clear, although 
Voroshiloy was one of the few old Bolsheviks 


_ femaining in high posts. Changes of this kind 


often mean new tactics. One sign of abandoned 
revolutionary pretensions is the official announce- 
ment that Soviet army and navy chiefs will now 
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have titles of general and admiral just as in any 
other country. Russia continues a deep mystery. 
Demaree Bess marshals considerable evidence in 
the Satevepost that she has become a German 
dominion since the trade agreement signed in des- 
peration last February. He cites the posts of 
authority given so many technicians not only in 
armament industries but even in the production of 
the household necessities and clothing which the 
Russian people need so urgently. He claims that 
the Nazis, who a few months back were prevented 
at all hazards from knowing Soviet industrial 
deficiencies, have had the whole problem laid 
frankly in their laps. Dominions under the British 
system have genuine independence of action and 
it would be a mistake to imply that Stalin has com- 
pletely forfeited his. The latest news dispatches 
tell of increasing Russian activity in the Balkans. 
The trade agreement with Yugoslavia, the pro- 
ance economic cooperation with the whole Balkan 
ntente and the Yugoslav military mission to 
Moscow might indicate that the Soviets are still 
capable of independent moves. It might also indi- 
cate that Hitler wants to get both Russia and Italy 
into the war through the Balkans. Always a 
sound index, the Communist party line in the US 
and other countries, is increasingly revolutiona 
and increasingly hostile to English and French aid. 


A Note on the Technique of Unions 


IN A PAPER in Harper's entitled “Violence 
and Collective Bargaining,” Marvin J. Barloon 
argues a necessary connection be- 
tween the phenomena linked in his 
title. A professor of economics at 
Western Reserve who has also 
worked on railroad gangs and in 
rubber factories, Mr. Barloon is in frequent requi- 
sition at labor-and-capital conferences. He writes 
lucidly and with obvious competence, and hence, 
in view of his thesis, his immediate effect is rather 
desolating. Fully alive to the social and legal 
objections against force, he is satisfied neverthe- 
less that unionization cannot proceed here with- 
out it. Americans believe both in unions and in 
the open shop, he says, and the result is a deep 
anomaly. Particular instances aside, where a 
strong cal union tradition governs the workers, 
the typical worker wishes to profit by the union 
without belonging to it; hence, union enrollment 
must rely on “non-rational appeals or intimida- 
tion.” Also, as the implementing power of the 
union is the strike, “picketing is almost necessarily 
coercive”; it is to be identified “not by its form 
but by its function,” i.e., the prevention of strike- 
breaking. 

Mr. Barloon indicates the alternative courses 
which, in his view, would do away with coercion: 
“to enforce rigidly the law against breach of 
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peace,” dispersing the picket lines; or to transfer 
the coercive office to the government, which after 
supervising labor elections would back up any 
ensuing strike by interdicting the employer from 
seeking workers outside the elected union. How- 
ever Mr. Barloon believes that these solutions are 
only theoretical—neither, he is sure, would be sup- 
ported by the public. In this he is undoubtedly 
right. But is he also right in supposing that the 
union must club men somehow into membership, 
and that we must indefinitely have “beaten heads 
and bleeding ears along the picket lines”? He 
himself cites instances of unionism being so deeply 
rooted that it is the community norm. It is not 
irnpossible that this state of things should spread; 
nor inevitable that it should spread by “‘intimida- 
tion.” In all matters touching men there is the 
factor of organic moral growth—not merely the 
factor of mechanical calculations. The moral- 
economic education of the great mass of our work- 


ers and of our employers has hardly begun. Much | 


may be looked for, not only from the mere 
“fellow-feeling’” which Mr. Barloon classes as a 
“‘non-rational motive,” but also from the combina- 
tion of enlightened self-interest and enlightened 
charity—or rational love of one’s fellows under 
the same aspect as oneself. Even today, these 
things are present and clearly recognizable. As to 
strikes, we do not profess to believe that some 
button can be pushed to reconcile the differing 
interests of labor and capital. But we do say that 
they also have interests which, in the long run, 
are identical; and that both camps are clearly 
beginning to perceive it too. This is the fact from 
which we choose to proceed. Arbitration and con- 
ference are on the increase, and the public mind 
is widening to take them in. There is no need 
to despair of ultimate constructive solutions. 


An Artist Retires 


Miss SHIRLEY TEMPLE gives every token 
of being a gifted screen artist and (what is not 
necessarily the same thing) a very 
‘nice little girl. In the first capacity, 
she has enlisted us among those 
innumerable beneficiaries who have 
to date paid twenty million dollars 
to see her perform. In the second, she leaves us 
rather glad that she is retiring (to grade school) 
at the ripe age of eleven, with all her garlands 
and honors = aa her. As far as one can judge 
from a strictly outside viewpoint, Shirley’s parents 
and managers have guarded her from some of the 
worst effects of a movie career involving pre- 


Vale, 
Shirley 


cocious stardom; she still seems simple and happy, 
and she is universally believed to be so. But no 
effort or care can annul the essential abnormality 
of such a life—the consciousness of being the cen- 
ter of a vast system of production, publicity, 
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adulation; the killing hours before the camera, 
especially (as has latterly been the case) whep 
pictures are multiplied to catch the vanishi 
aces of childhood. So we feel that the leading 
emale box-ofhce star of the world has won the 
right to retire. Perhaps, in giving her this rating, 
the rest of us prove to be not quite so black as we 
are painted—Twentieth Century-Fox must agree, 
at any rate. So good-bye, Shirley—may you, for 
your own sake, be happily anonymous from nowon, 


Buying Up the Veterans 


Is THERE a certain irony in the House passing 
without a roll-call the Rankin Bill, which provides 
pensions for all dependent widows, 
children and parents of World War 
veterans, regardless of whether the 
veteran dies as a result of service 
disabilities or not? Perhaps the 
House thought that its action would serve as 4 
warning to the ‘‘war-mongers” of what burden 
our next expeditionary force would place upon our 
children and grandchildren. For if the present 
bill becomes law, it is estimated that it will cost 
the treasury a billion a year by 1968, and the 
present bill obviously is merely a lead-up to pen- 
sions for everybody even remotely connected with 
American participation in the World War. But 
long American experience does not seem to justify 
any faith in such pure motives on the part of Con 
gress. Representative Rankin asked for a roll- 
call on his bill, but only forty-eight members were 
willing to let their votes be recorded in black and 
white. Just how sincere is the desire of Con 
gress to provide for the genuine wants of those 
who have risked their lives for their country is 
indicated by the fact that these hand-outs invari- 
ably benefit veterans, who can presumably dispose 
of a lot of votes. Widows of regular army and 
navy officers, even of those killed in the line of 
duty, are the recipients of no equivalent largesse, 


Hand-outs 
Forever 


and no one works very hard suggesting that they | 
might be. Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers 


would have us believe that the wives (some of 
whom, under this bill, may well have been born 
after the war was over) are “just as likely to have 
nervous breakdowns from the war strain as the 


soldiers themselves.” The same old story. Or is | 


it all intended as encouragement for the partici 
pants in our next sacrifice to Mars? 


In A WEEK of news bewildering and heart 
rending in its implications of suffering, destruc 
tion, death, comes one cheerful note, one happy 
achievement of devoted effort. The Association 


of Southern Women for the Prevention of Lynch: 


ing announces that May 9 marked the end of a 
full oa in which no lynching took place in any 
Southern State. 
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Granger Homesteads 


What goes on in Iowa 
could go on elsewhere. 


By Edward Skillin, Jr. 


that I was stirred out of a mood of urban 
complacency by tn. at Emmitsburg Junc- 
tion on the Western Maryland Railroad. There 
was some question whether anyone would be there 
to meet me—a question settled at once when the 
solicitous conductor accounted for the autos alon 
the platform one by one. So I stayed aboard, paid 
another dime, which my uniformed friend took 
pains to assure me was not his reason for urging 
me to remain, and was carried on to Thurmont, 
where more striking developments awaited me. 
At the station stood an imposing looking gentle- 
man with a bushy mustache. His venerable black 
Packard limousine was long and high. First we 
delivered home a friendly old Episcopal minister 
returning from a stay in New York. After we had 
left “The Reverend,” the driver asked me to hop 
into the front seat for conversation’s sake. In 
this fashion we started out for beautiful St. Jo- 
seph’s, my first stop on a hurried speaking tour. 
On the way through town (population 1,500) we 
hailed every single passerby and were soon out in 
the rolling open country. ' 
My new-found friend told me all about “The 
Reverend” and bemoaned the fact that little Thur- 
mont had eight different churches and had had 
nine. He also told me of a gruesome auto acci- 
dent and pointed out the scene of the disaster. 
He waxed lyrical about 90-year-old Father Tierney 
and his feats at chess. He was most enthusiastic 


I WAS five hours after I had left New York 


_ about both St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s, and said 
_ he had never had a passenger who had spoken ill 


of either one. He himself had the highest regard 
for their educational standards. And so, by the 
time we turned in at the college gates tension over 
the coming ordeal had given way to a feeling of 


| wonder and delight. Rural America is friendly. 


Later in the evening, a trim young driver called 
to take me into town (Emmitsbur pulation 
1,500), and again with a cordial invitation to join 
him on the front seat. At 9:30 a stroll down the 
silent main street showed that lights were out in 
many of the houses. Two or three solitary 
passersby nodded in friendly greeting when we 
met. Two or three others gossiped quietly outside 


_ a village shop. In the lounge of the local inn an 


affable old gentleman accepted a mint with the 
admission he had a weakness for sweets and told 


of the Battle of Gettysburg nearby in the sum- 
mer of '76, no, it was '63, when the fields were 
so damp that the farmers of the region had had to 
cut their grain with cradles instead of scythes. 
Yes, eight months at a New York desk had made 
me forget the leisurely tempo, the human warmth, 
the definite charms of American village life. And 
the fact that stability such as this exists in similar 
towns all over the country. It is here that lie the 
hopes of American democracy in times of depres- 
sion and danger of war, and even in times of civil 
strife. Who can be sure that the limitations in 
American village and country life are not more 
than counterbalanced by its human and civic 
virtues. Village dwellers seem to have roots. 


Granger | 


But to return to my pilgrimage to the hamlet 
of Granger, Iowa (population 300). From Em- 
mitsburg, my path wound through hospitable and 
bustling Chicago and its immediate surroundings, 
through St. Paul and Minneapolis to the Bene- 
dictine and agrarian-minded St. John’s Universi 
of Collegeville, and back to the Twin Cities wi 
their highly developed labor movement. Out of 
St. Paul runs the Rocket, a three-car stainless steel 
affair which eats up the miles between there and 
Kansas City. It makes the run of 270 miles be- 
tween St. Paul and Des Moines in four and a half 
hours. The trip would seem even shorter if the 
streamliner did not skirt the Iowa capital, and 
leave you off miles from the center of town with 
only half enough taxis for those who alight. But 
by this stage of the pilgrimage I found that time 
no longer seemed so important. 


The town of Granger lies about 23 miles north- 
west of Des Moines, on the Des Moines, Fort 
Dodge and Southern Interurban Railroad (locally 
known as the Toonerville Trolley). If you drive 
by car, as I did, you follow for several miles an 
old military road of frontier days, past modern 
Fort Dodge, which in the last war had a capacity 
of 80,000 men. Beyond that you approach the 
town of Granger through a typical Iowa land- 
scape, which at this time of year consists largely 
of long stretches of “black velvet” soil, vestiges 
of last year’s cornstalks and scattered farm 
buildings. 

Just outside the village itself, not more than 
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a mile and a quarter distant at the farthest point, 
lie the Granger homesteads. And three miles be- 
yond stand the coal mine and the mining camp, 
which was formerly the abode of many of the 
present homesteaders. Even in its present state 
of disrepair, the camp does not look nearly as 
desolate as many other American mining commu- 
nities. Significantly enough it lies directly across 
a narrow dirt road from a long sweep of rich corn 
fields. The company houses at Reserve Mines, 
Nova Scotia,* or the slums you can see across the 
tracks in almost any American city, look more 
disreputable than the Granger mining camp. But 
the shacks are of the flimsiest and impossible to 
keep warm in winter. They are without modern 
conveniences. At Halloween the outdoor privies 
used to be such a temptation to the boys of the 
locality that they would actually risk being shot at 
with a .38 revolver for the devilment of pushing 
them over. They said that when they “id so the 
outhouses usually fell apart. It is highly and 
tragically significant that many of the flimsy, un- 
painted shacks still standing since the homestead- 
ers moved out are now inhabited by Negroes. 
How often this story is repeated in American 
communities north and south! 

Coal mining camps or rows of geome houses 
are products of the conditions of an earlier day. 
When unemployment was not chronic, the owner 
offered homes at low rents as an added induce- 
ment to prospective mine workers. Transporta- 
tion was such a problem that miners had to live 
within easy walking distance of the pits. Once 
settled near the mine, the workers became com- 
pletely dependent on the owner. They could not 
even decide how their wages should be spent. 
From their meager, hard-earned wages were de- 
ducted rent, the cost of food (it was bought from 
a company store), fees for medical attention, etc. 
The Granger mining camp was no exception to this 
state of poverty, squalor, human helplessness and 
low morale. 

The Granger Homesteads were started to 
rescue this community. Father Luigi Ligutti per- 
suaded the Federal Government to purchase 225 
acres and erect 50 homes on plots of from three to 
eight acres. Five-room houses, which comprise 
two-thirds of the homes, were built for $1,800 
apiece. One-quarter were six-room houses, one- 
tenth had four rooms. They are of sturdy frame 
construction, and are white or cream in color. 
All rooms have cross-ventilation, and each house 
has a furnace, hot-water heater and other modern 
conveniences. Thirty-eight of these places have 

rages for the family car, twelve have barns 
instead. By paying the Government from $13.50 
to $15.00 a month each family began buying its 
home outright. This monthly figure was com- 


*See “New Houses and New Mer,” Tue ComMonweEAL, 
August 18, 1939. 
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piled on a 30-year basis to include interest and 
amortization, but contracts at a higher monthly 
figure are to be drawn up for homesteaders who 
want to own house and lot free and clear in a much 
shorter time. Interest is figured at 3 per cent. Pay. 
ments have been about g5 percent up to date, 


Work at the mine is spasmodic, and althou 
the men are all members of the CIO, they scarce 
average 150 days employment during the year, 
Some $800 a year would represent their avera 
mage. Thanks to instructors from Iowa State 
College at Ames, government bulletins and jp. 
creasing experience, they increased the value of 
the food produced per homestead from an average 
of $60 per family in 1936, the first year, to over 
$300 per family last year. Compare this with the 
few straggly vegetables some of these families 
had raised in tiny patches at the mining camp, 
Consider that the deny’ Sonnenbergs, winners of 
last summer’s Granger Homestead Fair, exhibited 
over 50 different foodstuffs produced at home— 
a single family with a few acres of their own 
rivalling Heinz’s famous 57! 


This year bio-dynamic compost heaps are bei 
tried for the first time, and fruit ad are a 
beginning to produce. Soon apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, cherries, grapes will be added to the 
strawberries and raspberries already in abund- 
ance. Yet Granger acres are still a long way from 
peak production. 


The horse 


It has never seemed to me that the machine 
itself is an evil thing. Tractors cost big money, 
require cash for gasoline and, unlike the horse, 
give nothing back to nourish the soil; but they do 
save time. This is important for part-time farm- 
ers. Accordingly, the homesteaders have bought 
and operate cooperatively a small all-purpose 
tractor, plow, disk, harrow, mower. They also 
cooperate on transportation to the mines, on ke 
ing roads in repair, on buying certain essenti 
and casieigy | surplus products. The Granger 
Cooperative Society buys cooperatively seeds, 
trees, plants. At their cooperative cannery, chiefly 
tomatoes are prepared and sold on the open 
market. They are planning in the future to can 
other vegetables and fruits. 


Every homesteader keeps chickens. 
everyone has his own hogs, and many families 
have their own cows. This means that a good 
proportion of each acreage must be devoted to 
raising feed. From the outset the settlers took to 
crop rotation with alfalfa, oats and corn playing 


the principal réles. Naturally a good proportion 
roduced are | glazing, 


of the fruits, vegetables and meat 
put up and stored for winter use. Besides, many 
of the families are for the first time using milk for 
cooking and drinking. 

So far the thousands of dollars’ worth of pro 
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duce achieved at Granger has been chiefly for 
home consumption, but some of the homesteaders 
are turning to specialties they will sell for cash— 
an essential factor for any farmer. Frank Radose- 
yich, for instance, is doing very well with giant- 
sized, pink-eyed, fluffy white Angora rabbits, 
which he shears three times a year. The wool is 
shipped to Connecticut for making fine sweaters 
ind other Angora products. The Biondi family 
have started a gs mink. Monsignor Ligutti 
himself and Valy Radosevich have swarms of 
bees, while one of the other homesteaders already 
has a “Honey for Sale” sign. There are other 
possibilities, such as mushrooms and guinea-pigs, 
which may soon materialize. 

During the past summer the homesteaders 
erected a community hall which serves many pur- 

ses. It is the scene of the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the homestead. Here also meets a vigorous 
credit union, that all-important foundation stone 
of economic emancipation. In fact without gov- 
emment loans or grants from charitable founda- 
tions it is difficult to see how anything can be 
done until a strong credit union is in operation. 
The new hall is also the place where visiting 
lecturers hold forth. It is a fine place for com- 
munity dances, with music provided by the 
darinet, accordion, guitar and drums played by 
Frank Radosevich and three of his friends from 
the community A social center such as this is 
essential for successful rural life. 


Assumption High School of Granger, con- 
ducted by Monsignor Ligutti, his assistants, 
Father Gorman and Father Davidsaver, and five 
Sisters of Mercy (R.S.M.) has an important rdle 
in the further development of the community. 
Non-college High School Juniors and Seniors de- 
yote their afternoons to training in husband 
and home-making. The rugs, linens and uphol- 
stery woven by the Junior and Senior Girls are 
means of beautifying the home of which a pro- 
fessional craftsman could well be proud. The less 


spectacular arts of sewing and mending are an 


essential part of the course. Sister Concilio can 
be well content with the attainments and future 
wefulness of her pupils in arts and crafts. 


The shop 


Father Gorman has a remarkable shop for the 
afternoon activities of Junior and Senior boys. 
They undertake to work both wood and metals, 
producing tools and furniture. Particularly useful 
for future work around the home is their training 


_ in building construction and repair, soldering, 


glazing, painting, masonry. The shop is equipped 


' With some fine machines, but much of the work 
18 accomplished by hand to approximate actual 


conditions. Living on the Homestead, the boys 
know something about agriculture to start with, 
but Father Gorman builds on their previous 
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knowledge by undertaking more advanced work 
in animal husbandry, crops and soils, tree plant- 
ing, grafting and pruning. 

The Granger development, as any other human 
undertaking, has not been one unbroken story of 
success. Due to inexperience and indecision in the 
early stages the cost of the project has been high. 
There is every indication, though, that the gov- 
ernment will get back all the money advanced, 
much of it before the 30-year term Le elapsed. 
From a long-range view projects like this are truly 
self-liquidating, to say nothing of the social gains 
and reduced bills for public health and crime 
prevention. 

Not every single one of the 50 families has 
reacted well to the opportunity of transformi 
one’s life here presented, but the proportion o 
ambitious families is reported to be well over 
go percent. Indeed one of the things that most 
strikes a visitor to Granger is the self-reliant and 
friendly outlook of the people he encounters. 
While most of the young people learn to develop 
the possibilities of a life on a homestead, a few 
of the most gifted will not be satisfied to remain 
at home—an experience common to any com- 
munity where employment is limited to a single 
industry. Then, Assumption High School operates 
under a severe strain. Receiving no aid from 
state or Federal sources, this unique institution 
for all-round educational development is depend- 
ent on whatever can be raised by the compara- 
tively poor parish of Granger. Keeping it going 
is a terrific problem. 

Could the Granger plan be used universally? 
It is only honest to state the advantage inherent 
in the rich black Iowa soil of the homestead acres. 
This makes for extremely high crop yields. The 
lesser yields feasible in many other localities, how- 
ever, do not vitiate the general soundness of this 
part-time farming technique. Small crops would 
be contemplated at first, increasing as the soil and 
skill in cultivation are built up. Every locality has 
its own special problems, but the Contin tech- 
nique is broad and flexible enough to be adapted 
for a wide range of community projects. The 
stability of the Granger homesteads is due chiefly 
to the fact that the homesteaders have one foot 
on the soil and the other in industry. Their eggs 
are not all in one basket. 

It is highly probable that the success of this 
tiny homestead project has tremendous implica- 
tions. To begin with, there are hundreds of Amer- 
ican communities with a set-up similar to the 
Granger mining camp; living conditions in certain 
West Virginia and Kentucky coal districts are 
appalling. Then there is the growing tendency 
of even the largest industries to decentralize, to 
set up small factories in widely scattered small 
communities. Most important of all is its bear- 
ing on the unemployment problem. If we turn in 
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desperation to a 30-hour week, in order to spread 
the work, the factory worker could not expect to 
earn enough to sustain his family without rais- 
ing prices so high that the whole economy would 
break down. If, however, he can sustain his family 
partly by the produce he raises, as at Granger, he 
may be considerably better off than the 40-hour 
employee of today and fewer of his companions 
will be idle. This looks like the chief element in 
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a long-range solution of the scourge of the last ten 
years. It would, of course, entail the reform of 
agriculture away from one-crop, mass-production 
farming toward family-subsistence farming with 
small cash crops. Catholics who see the Church 
wasting away in our American cities should be 
particularly interested, but every socially-minded 
American should take the challenge of | this 
achievement to heart. 


Nation the Eve War 


Reflections inspired by memories of a 
trip to Germany in the summer of 1939. 


By Reginald H. Phelps 


-F FRANZ ever reads this, I hope he will find 
in it a fairly honest record of himself and 
his country in the summer of 1939. Because 

he is of the breed that is skeptical and ironic until 
the ultimate crisis comes, he will perhaps be glad 
that no effort has been made to let him appear 
heroic, or to claim that he represents all intelli- 
gent young Germans. Because he was a patriot 
before the Nazis took out a monopoly on patriot- 
ism, he may not object to a foreigner’s view of 
how he went to war to defend all he hates, since 
he saw no other way to defend all he loves. 


“W HY do you come to Germany in 1939?” 
Franz asked. “What is there here that 
anyone from outside can want to see? You knew 
Germany when the Republic was dying. Then you 
visited the Third Reich when it was young and 
enthusiastic and happy. You came again when 
Germany was all polished up for the summer of 
the Olympic Games. But why now?” 


Well, Franz, I never did answer that directly, 
though I think you had a pretty good idea of the 
reasons. Of course, it was in part the memory of 
the Germany I knew first. The Republic dying 
may have exuded an odor of decay, but she still 
had surprising charm. She had led an uproarious 
existence, she rose from rags to riches in three 
years and sank back even faster, and was on her 
deathbed at the age of fourteen. Yet in her 
tinselly way she had tended with care much of 
the grandeur of the German past, and added to 
it a measure of life all her own. Most of us loved 
her for these graces. And many of us, too opti- 
mistic as it proved, hoped that the Third Reich, 
the noisy infant that slew its mother at its birth, 
would reform, grow up to honor some of the 
things she did, and even drop a respectful spra 
of on her grave. 


Is that an answer? Not, at any rate, a whole 
one. For you and I know, Franz, that it wasn't 
politics and forms of government that made us 
fond of Germany in the first place. It was some- 
thing deeper and more intimate. It was, senti- 
mentally speaking, because Germany was like 
young dreams come true, the romantic in visible 
form. 

_ And some of this hasn’t changed, and can't 
change. The Nazis tear down half a city and 
rebuild it somewhere else. But see—they haven't 
upended the twin towers of the churches that flank 
the Gendarmemarkt in Berlin. They stole, after 
all, only one small corner of the grass and woods 
in Munich’s English Garden for their lifeless 
House of German Art. They closed the Frauen 
kirche in Dresden for repairs (like half the 
churches in Germany!), but its colossal dome still 
stands hunched above the Elbe. They even do 
homage to the fantastic bronze lion that roars 
defiance for its creator, Duke Henry, in Brunswick. 


We came to hear music, too, and are not dit 
appointed. The summer festivals that were in 
rags and tatters in the last days of the Republic 
are spoiled darlings again. The Munich Opera 
was never more radiant. Salzburg has turned its 
Festspielhaus into a white Baroque temple, al 
though dowdy German visitors replaced the old 
clientéle of the years when the Austrians them- 
selves, who couldn’t afford to attend, called the 
town Snobsburg-on-the-Salzbach. 

We came for music, and the music is not dead. 
Nobody could destroy that, in Germany. 

It is the past, then? You come to Germany im 
1939 to see the past that you knew? Last itp 
through the old museum ft ace it’s closed and the 
wreckers go to work on it? 

Not that either. An Autobahn is the future, 
not the past (and, for the present, these roads 
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are 2 monument also of rearmament, and of the 
capacity of coolie workmen). A labor camp is 
the present, and its young men draining swamps, 
preparing new land, taming rivers. The solid 
blocks of new buildings, the smoking factory 
thimneys along the Ruhr, the wet fields harvested 
by peasant women, “‘volunteer”’ girl students, and 
laborers from Italy—that is the present. So are 
the crowded trains, always late (here, at least, 
dictatorship doesn’t make trains run on time). 
So are the silent crowds in them (people used to 
chatter all the time). So is the nightmare of war, 
everywhere, but bearing for us a curious academic 

ality, as if we were reading at home from a 
hook called “The Origins the Next World 


War.” 


66 SN’T it strange?” said Franz. “Everyone 

. knows a war is coming. Yet you don’t see 
any war psychosis. Look at the streets: no rush- 
ing around storming at the English and the Poles, 
no banners and cheering (except what's ordered.)” 


We were nearly four weeks in Germany, until 
August 15, long slated as M-Day for Europe, had 
passed, and the propaganda engines had begun 
to clank with the last big order of fresh-rolled 
atrocity stories and unanswerable demands. Dur- 
ing that time almost no one but Franz spoke of 
war. In train compartments people sat glum and 
silent, or talked of trifles. At hotel and pension 
tables, one could chatter about last night’s concert, 
or the small number of foreign guests, or the fine 
walks you could take if the weather ever cleared; 
but not about the one thing that really mattered. 

War and politics—they did not exist, except 
for the professional agitators. There was the 
fellow on the train from Brunswick to Berlin, for 
instance : a cartoonist’s German, with close-clipped 
head, bulbous neck, loud assertive voice. When 
he talked it sounded like an oration, though he 
sat squeezed into one of the little Mitropa dining- 


ar chairs, with his victim one foot away across 


the table. The victim was evidently a Danish 
teacher of physical education, asking the usual 
polite questions in a voice hardly audible after the 
thunders of his table-mate. Oh, yes, there weren’t 
many foreigners visiting Germany this summer. 
That’s their tough luck. Yes, the situation looks 
bad, but think of last year, the enemy caved in 
then. Will Danzig return to the Reich? Freilich/ 
Danzig ist doch eine deutsche Stadt! It'll come 
back when we’re ready. The Fihrer will take care 
of that. 

On he went, in acid barrack-room tones. He 
flashed his eyes around the car with pride in his 
achievement, to see how good patriots were ap- 

auding him. Actually nobody else mentioned 
Vanzig or Poland. Most of them sat uneasily, as 
if this high-powered discourse embarrassed cea, 
and made them a little afraid. 
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No, there was no war psychosis. But there was 
the army, ready to carry out orders. There was 
a generation of youth into whose ears Polish 
atrocities, and the bleeding borders of East Prussia 
and Upper Silesia, had been dinned for twenty 
years. Most of this generation, it seemed, were 
not averse to a short war against the Poles; prob- 
ably most of them thought it was justified. But 
the civilians, the old women and the men who had 
lived through one war, and remembered it, and 
had stood on the brink during the Czech crisis— 
now they closed their eyes and held their breaths, 
approaching the brink again. 

To confirm the young, and to persuade the old, 
Dr. Goebbels turned the flame up and down. 
There were plenty of scare stories from the East- 
ern border, proclamations about Danzig, warnings 
to England in early August. We have been patient 
long enough, said the Miinchener Neueste Nach- 
richten, we do not need England’s interference, 
nor do we fear it; perhaps the English do not 
understand us, and mean to force us to war; let 
them know that we have an answer they will 
understand, our bombers will speak if need be 
their fearful language to London and the crowded 
isle. Some thin-skinned Polish sheet prattled 
about the Franco-Prussian War, arguing that the 
Prussian victories then had been won by Polish 
soldiers. Another Warsaw paper spoke to the 
Nazis in their own jargon; our patience too is 
exhausted, it said, we are not attacking, but we 
will defend every inch of our soil; Danzig is a fine 
town, and the Germans should know, fe ot they 
go too far, that, much as we regret to act, we 
have our cannon trained on its towers and gates, 
and we can use them if we are attacked. Instantl 
the German morning press had its banner rie 
line: “Danzig is to be bombarded!” 

Then came a strange lull in the papers, a few 
days of the staple Propaganda Ministry diet, 
familiar to everyone from six years of drab ex- 
ponies Accomplishments of the Government. 

ew plans for housing. Strikes in Marseilles 
(please note the absolute calm inside Germany— 
we have no strikes). Not till half of August was 
gone did the hounds bay in full voice again; did 
the “authenticated lists of Polish atrocities” re- 
appear; did the world hear, for positively the last 
time, that “‘our patience is exhausted.” 

Still the civilians were apathetic. Nobody 
stormed Polish consulates or buttonholed people 
to tell them about the latest Polish massacre. 
Only the airplanes droned on above every city, as 
they had droned through the whole summer, day 
in and day out, circling, banking, in monotonous 
figures. Inoculation for the war of nerves. 


how can they dare to risk war on 
two fronts, against half the world?’ we 
asked. (This was in the days before the Soviet- 
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German Pact swept the lines clear in Eastern 
Europe.) 

“Tl tell you,” Franz replied. “It’s hybris. It’s 
the mad vanity of Greek heroes who rose up 
against the gods. It’s like Goethe’s Prometheus, 
crying at Zeus, ‘Hier sitze ich, forme Menschen 
Nach meinem Bilde, Ein Geschlecht, das mir 
gleich sai... 

Never before had it been so apparent to us, 
seeing Germany, how deep the Nazi Revolution 
had plowed. The French Revolution did perhaps 
make the way free for the modern bourgeois citi- 
zen, and the Russian Revolution undertook to 
create a new human type. But to the Nazis, even 
the Communist overturn merely continued the 
= One of their favorite contentions is that 

arxism represents the final stage of the indi- 
vidualistic-materialist concept of society. National 
Socialism, they claim, is a profound revolt against 
that whole concept. It sits in truth, like Prometh- 
eus, forming men in its image, forming a race 
like itself. 

Some day the Nazi movement will be placed in 
its proper perspective, not simply as a product of 
Versailles and the depression, but as a revolt 
against the West, rooted in over a century of 
troubled and uncertain feeling that the liberal- 
bourgeois age is not the German Age. Then the 
forerunners of it may be as familiar as Hitler 
and Rosenberg are now, and names like Lang- 
behn, Legarde, Klages may mean something, as 
Nietzsche’s already does, in the world outside 
Germany. The thought of these men, and of 
many others like them, helped to stir a whole 
generation into the tumult of primitivism and 
sentiment that was called the German Youth 
Movement. The universal German cry was for a 
new humanity; the lament, that no pottering with 
surface symptoms would cure a sick world. 

_The pre-Nazi philosophers would have been a 
little puzzled in 1933, when they could have ob- 
served National Socialism making concessions to 
the spirit of the age it fought. They would have 
seen it then insisting on achieving power legally, 
bolstering its hold by frequent plebiscites (ancient 
ruse of demagogues and dictators) ; compromis- 
ing now with world opinion, now with German 
capitalism, now with the fortresses of the Prussian 
aristocracy east of the Elbe. 

But by 1939, they would have been sure of one 
thing: Nazi compromises were tactical, the real 
aims of the Third Reich were not affected by 
them. This was no mere formal change of gov- 
ernment. A new human type, and a new form of 
life, was being created with unbelievable speed. 
The difference is visible externally. There is such 
a thing as a Nazi type of face. Look at the men 


in the Schutzstaffeln, on or off duty; look at the 
party’s political bosses, from Gauleiter down to 
ward heelers; at the Hitler Youth; at the “artist’s 
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conceptions” of young Nazis that you see in the 
illustrated papers, in art exhibitions, on the walls 
of homes and public buildings. The Nazi 
still stands out, naturally, from the amorphous 
civilian mass. Some day, though, even the mags 
may be transformed into it. For it expresses q 
way of life, of thought, of action that can be 
acquired, evidently, very swiftly. How to get rid 
of it, once acquired, is a question that decades 
may not answer. 


For a nation in arms has become its bearer, 
and a generation is growing, trained to the simple 
idea that the strong shall inherit at least a lar 
part of the earth. Why should not the leaders, 
who have remade Germany in six years, be rea 
to pit their strength against a world that they are 
convinced is ready to collapse? 


667 AM no martial soul,’ Franz remarked, 

“but I can’t say I dislike army life. There's 
something in it that appeals to every man. You 
can throw out your worries and avoid decisions 
and march and obey. And you can get away from 
the Nazi civilians to a civilized army. It’s a good 
thing to have an army that just cares about doing 
its job, and doesn’t have to work itself into a 
frenzy before it acts. I remember last fall, rush. 
ing in all breathless after we'd reached our com- 
pany at the Czech border. ‘Wann geht’s los? 
I shouted at our lieutenant. He just shrugged his 
shoulders and went on playing Skat. ‘I don’t know 
and I don’t give a damn,’ he said. ‘What are you 
so excited about?’ 

“So this year,’ Franz continued, “when we 
really are going to war, I have the army point of 
view. I’ve got only two worries—what to take 
along and how to clear up my desk. The fighting 
may as well be in Tunis or Arabia as in the Baltw 
and I don’t want to pack my long underwear if 
I don’t have to. And my desk—for fifteen years 
I’ve let it pile up, and stalled off this day, and now 
I’ve really got to clear it out. Nobody else will 
know how to.” 

The summer maneuvers that masked mobiliza- 
tion were well under way; the papers reported 
with enthusiasm the smooth working of the young 
army in this practice run. Late trains became still 
later, and still more crowded; with almost none 
of the elegant foreigners who used to travel, but, 
filling their places, young soldiers, jabbering bands 
of Dopolavora vacationists sent to Germany to 
soak up Berlin-Rome Axis solidarity, hundreds of 
good bourgeois Germans, mostly women, snatch- 
ing at the last moments of peace in a mania for 
travel. Trains of flat cars loaded with small 
artillery pieces stood on sidings. Trucks marked 
with the “WL.” plates of the army clamored along 
the roads. Efficiency, not panoply, was the mark 
of this mighty engine of war; and youth too was 
its mark. An adventurous nation out to seek its 
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fortune, daring and ready to risk everything on 
one more throw of the iron dice. 

In a single week, about mid-August, the gov- 
ernment film of the Westwall ran in theatres in 
every city in Germany. The theatre was packed 
on the rainy night when we attended. The 
mechanical voice began; a map of Germany in 
1914 flashed onto the screen. That was the Reich 
then, said the voice, open and defenseless, peace- 
ful and unsuspicious; unprepared for war, said 
the voice, because parliamentary government had 
refused to give the nation the means to defend 
itself. Yet how much worse was the Republic, 
after the war lost by a dagger-thrust in the back 
of the German army, the voice urged; a Reich 
ready for the offal-heap of discarded nations, an 
eagle with beak and claws and wings beaten off. 
But behold! the Fiihrer came; the new army; the 
new air force; the “liberation” of the Rhineland. 
Then the crisis of 1938. The Czech menace had 
of course been overcome, the voice declared; but 
an omniscient Fiihrer had viewed the West, and 
what he had seen was not good. Therefore, 
action! The voice hastened, grew jubilant; on the 
screen trains sped, trucks lumbered down hidden 
roads, workmen sprang from lorries, seized 
spades; the earth stirred, out of its womb sprang 
a Westwall—a crop of steel, stone, concrete; 
strange growth, clotting the gently waving fields 
of grass, of grain; hidden by vines or trees, or 
recklessly sprawled, clear to view, a motionless 
column of concrete blocks, over the hills by the 
Mosel. This we have done, screamed the voice; 
now look! Into the casemates the companies 
marched; inside the earth they rode on trains, 
ate, lived; and:there the troops guarded the seed 
of war, thousands and thousands of shells that 
stood dully at attention in the half-world where 
they were hidden until the parent-cannon called 
for them. And now, the voice shouted triumph- 
antly, we are safe in the West; the pictures faded, 
and the music of the Deutschlandlied surged into 
the theatre. 


Somebody in the balcony clapped, a rapid, 
nervous beating of his hands; a few others joined, 
most of the audience went quickly and silently out 
into the misty night. Along the streets they 
glanced at signs, bright yellow with a red stripe, 
on doors of public buildings: “Offentlicher Luft- 
schutzraum,’’ public air-raid shelter, with the num- 
ber that could be accommodated. The signs had 
not been there before. 


§6Q’O I’m called up for the twenty-second,” 

said Franz. “And then, before the sum- 
mer ends, to war. It’s strange,” he mused, “how 
naturally you do this. That I should be march- 
ing forth to defend National Socialism. No, I 
couldn’t have believed it five years ago, and per- 
haps I still can’t. I’m different from your friend 
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Karl. When you told him you used to love Ger- 
many, he got sulky and then mystical, and said he 
couldn’t understand such a thing; that now for 
the first time he could really believe that Germany 
was going somewhere, out of chaos and hopeless- 
ness. Still, he’s more wee than the mass of 
young Nazis, who, just as Rauschning says, have 
come to believe in marching for the sake of march- 
ing, and are convinced that the Fiihrer can’t miss, 
and that the heroic life will lead them from one 
soft victory to another. 

“I’m too much the heir of a dying bourgeois 
age to swallow that. But, in case the British and 

rench have any illusions, none of us moribund 
bourgeois in Germany believe in their clean hands 
or pure hearts either. We will fight, now we can’t 
help it, because we'd rather see even the Nazis 
win than surrender to another and worse Ver- 
sailles. If we did that—do you know Wallen- 
stein’s words in Gerhard Bohlmann’s novel of the 
Thirty Years’ War? ‘Then Germany is lost for 
decades, for centuries; then it was only a short 
dream that is dreamed in the afternoon, before 
the red of sunset.” 


Ballet Resurgent 


By E. V. R. WYATT 


6 ‘Bs how can she be dancing if she’s dead?” 
The small boy behind me had sat patiently 
through Act One of “Giselle.” He had come to 
the Ballet Theatre for “Peter and the Wolf” and, 
after seeing Giselle herself die to a slow curtain, 
he felt there was no justice for her reappearance 
in fresh white tulle beside her own grave in Act 
Two. In fact, he hadn’t yet sensed the immortal- 
ity ruffling the filmy skirts of a premiére danseuse. 
Since the Sun King posed to the delicate strains 
of Lully at Versailles, the ballet has often ap- 
peared to be dying but has as often revived, to 
cling tenuously but tenaciously to the art life of 
its century. Like an anemone in a crevice, it has 
struggled for a place in the world’s stony hard- 
ness. In the nineteenth century, its Fanny Ellslers 
and Taglionis spun on satin toe, with the elegant 
precision of their school, to be relegated by many 
to the attic of Victorian gimcrackery in the 
twentieth when Isadora Duncan flung all slippers 
out of the stage door along with some social 
standards. But Isadora’s modulated Grecian 
movements developed with expressionism and im- 
pressionism into more purely primitive postures; 
the grotesqueness of masks and pantomime, hard- 
boiled and satiric. With “‘prettiness” as the nadir, 
the flow of Duncanesque draperies became anath- 
ema. The bare feet of the disciples of Wigman 
and Laban stamped the earth—or the boards— 
with faces as joyless as their lank garments. But 
while they were contorting bodies and emotions 
to strange percussion noises, Diaghileff had shaken 
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the mothballs out of the “classic” ballet. The 
imagination of Fokine and Nijinsky were rein- 
forced by the pen of Cocteau, the brushes of 
Bakst and Miro, Picasso, Derain, Rouault, and 
the coryphae celebrated their artistic emancipa- 
tion to the dissonances of Satie, Stravinsky and 
Milhaud. While, oblivious to changing fashions, 
Pavlowa floated before her admirers, her genius 
proof to period. 


Meantime the dynamic mechanical changes of 
the twentieth century began to transform the 
aspect of society. In New York, especially, ugli- 
ness seemed autocrat. What was left of old New 
York courted swift destruction. To widen thor- 
oughfares, stoops were lopped off the houses, 
trees perished. Brick was replaced by brownstone. 
Advertising assumed gargantuan proportions and, 
following the elevated railways, subways, in proc- 
ess of birth, began to disfigure Manhattan with 
miles of scarred surface. Roadways and side- 
walks of planks over perilous leys became 
familiar. Fonts occasionally collapsed and fell 
into the maw of municipal progress, but New 
Yorkers were stoical when a family at breakfast 
in Greenwich Village suddenly disappeared into an 
excavation. Giant dredges delved without mod- 
esty into the womb of the island and steel skele- 
tons raced skywards. The agonized scream of the 


winch or shattering percussion of the steam rivet | 
racked auditory nerves from Central Park to the’ 


Battery. 


As the city changed outwardly, so did its point 
of view and appetite. At the close of the ’90’s, 
the theatre still accepted romance as sound cur- 
rency. No one was ashamed of sentiment nor 
looked askance at nobility. Heroes were frankly 
men of honor. Heroines were proud of modest 
virtues. The costume play was at its zenith with 
Shakespeare as a constant visitor. Drama and 
poetry were proud of an alliance but gradually 
the rift between them widened; realism entered 
with Ibsen. It brought with it a new honesty but 
with realism there has now developed a “‘sous- 
réalisme.”’ The Surréalistes in art paint with con- 
servative technique but confuse the composition 
with bathtubs in trees and bureau drawers in 
torsos. The playwrights who might be termed 
“under-realists” find their truth in shamelessness. 
“What Price Glory,” “Desire under the Elms” 
have begotten “Tobacco Road.” Broadway has 
commenced to cater mostly to out of town visitors. 
Tickets for the few successes are possible only 
for “expense accounts” or for those whose 
luxuries are in the upper bracket. The Federal 
Theatre, which offered some idealism at moderate 
prices, is dissolved. ~ anuary, 1940, there was 
not one play in New York that could make any 
important contribution to a young person's cul- 
tural development in art or literature or history 
or ethics. I have never before been a balletomane, 


but now the beauties of the ballet seem balm to 
the materialism of the stage, and to judge from 
the three thousand persons who filled the Centre 
Theatre seven times a week for the month’s tria] 
engagement of The Ballet Theatre, there were 
others who found respite in this most eclectic 
presentation of ballet ever presented under Amer. 
ican management. 


The finest thing about the ballet is its inclusive. 
ness. Its creation demands a poet for the theme; 
an artist for the décor; a musician for the score; 


_/a leader for the orchestra; a choreographer and 


régisseur besides the dancers and the corps de 
ballet. It is an infinitely more current expression 
of art than the opera, where the tradition is s0 
ironclad, the nahioe of great singers so limited 
and the budget so hampered by the higher salary 
list that financial hazards limit the repertoire s0 
strictly that it varies little from one decade to 
another. Even the sets and costumes that might 
conform to modern taste have been seen by three 
generations at the Metropolitan. In fact last 
season when the ballerina in ‘“‘Louise,’’ after a 
long struggle with the management, appeared in 
a fresh and spotless creation, the chorus lost a 
beat in sheer wonder! A ballet theatre, however, 
can afford some experiments, and dancers, design. 
ers, composers, poets may be permitted free ex. 
pression. At the moment, the ballet seems to have 
caught up the torch which-was flickering out in 
the theatre. It is not only revealing a vision of 
past art but transmuting into poetry, the present. 
“The Great American Goof,” a morality play in 
modern idiom; “‘Giselle,’’ as lacy in sentiment as 
a Victorian valentine; ‘The Filling Station,” com- 
pletely topical; “Saint Francis,” purely spiritual. 
This is not to say that the ballet is immune to 
ee of vulgarity, but it does offer the elixir 
of rhythm, and wisecracks are no compensation 
for the loss of the rhythm of fine English on 
the stage. 

But it is just in the absence of the spoken word 
that the ballet has another strong appeal, for 
there never was a time when there seemed to be 
more public speaking. Lecturers and preachers 
reiterate the platitudes of the printed page; radios 
assail us in our beds; commentators babble slick 
and fatuous facts; the telephone permits of no 
escape from those who should be out of hearing. 
Only the ballet and the symphony orchestras are 
verbally mute. 

Of course the theatre will correct itself. Just 
as New York out of the helter-skelter, hugger- 
mugger of construction now presents soaring 
grandeur to the heavens, so the theatre from the 
foundation of stark reality will build up stronger 
— utterance. Meanwhile let us treasure the 

allet and hope for the permanence of a ballet 
theatre. eer it like the ghost of Giselle con- 
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U1ews &F Reviews 


BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


ESTERDAY, Whitsunday, from her central) altar 

in Rome, and from her myriad cooperating altars 
throughout the earth, unified in the celebration of the 
Mass, Mother Church, the most ancient and truly con- 
servative institution known to humanity, once again very 
notably demonstrated how in carrying on her time- 
honored work of teaching mankind the eternal truths and 
divine laws committed to her charge she willingly and 
most ably employs the newest devices of science—in this 
case the radio. In our country there was a particularly 
wide and varied Catholic program. Among the items for 
example—to name only those to which this writer listened, 
in whole or in part—there were two broadcasts from 
Vatican City, the Beatification ceremonies of Blessed 
Phillipine Duchesne and a news commentary in English 
from the Vatican City radio station. There was the 
Pontifical Mass from St. Monica’s Cathedral in Cin- 
cinnati, most impressively given and lucidly explained for 
the benefit of non-Catholic listeners by the priest who was 
the announcer. Then there was the solidly instructive 
address on the meaning of law over the network carrying 
the program sponsored by the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men, given by the Reverend Howard W. Smith. 
And of course there were many other programs over wide 
networks, or local broadcasts from communion breakfasts. 
There also was, I suppose, Father Coughlin, but I long 
ago sadly cut Father Coughlin out of those to whom 
I care to give a hearing. Nor do I regret that I could not 
listen to the addresses from the communion breakfast of 
the Holy Name Society of the New York Department 
of Sanitation, if the quotation given in the New York 
Times from Father Le Buffe’s speech was a fair sample 
of what the addresses contained. I quote: “Declaring 
that the hands of England and France ‘are stained as red 
as those of Germany and Russia,’ Father Le Buffe said, 
‘They’re all a bunch of crooks. The only difference is that 
one bunch believes in God and the other doesn’t.’” Since 
such a difference in belief, even among criminals, so Cath- 
olics and all Christians are taught and firmly hold, is all 
important in all personal doctrines as well as in shaping 
all philosophies and social systems, it is too bad that 
teaders of Father Le Buffe’s remarks are not informed 
about his opinion as to which group of the opposing 
“bunch of crooks” believe in God. For the Nazis, accord- 
ing to some of their most authoritative spokesmen, includ- 
ing the baptized Catholic, Adolf Hitler, firmly profess a 
belief in God, for they hold that the Nazi élite of the 
élite German master-race is precisely the human incarna- 
tion and demonstration of a Divine purpose. But possibly 
Father Le Buffe’s words, as often happens in quotations, 
whether in news reports or books, would more clearly 
reveal the speaker’s meaning and purpose if not detached 
from their context. As given, they certainly seem unsani- 
tary, to say the least. Such words carry far. They reach 
many souls and minds which have been most firmly 
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assured by many apologists even for communism, like 
the Anglican Dean of Canterbury (mear whose deanery 
the bombs of the Nazis exploded only a day ago), that 
communism in its inner reality and deepest purpose is 
the highest realization of the teachings of Christ. 

Rather different were the words that came from the 
Vatican radio station. Censorship, of course, prevails 
there, as on all European radio lines; only in the case of 
the Vatican (however it may be in Russia and England, 
Germany and France) the government exercising the 
censorship can hardly be considered to be “a bunch of 
crooks”—although, certainly, that is precisely what the 
Communists affirm, backed up by the more ardent Nazis 
in Berlin and the more fiery Fascist leaders in Rome. 
At any rate, the Vatican City commentator did not deal 
yesterday with the crimes or the virtues of England and 
France, and expressed no opinion as to whether the hands 
of the leaders and the people of France and England were 
really as red-stained as those of Germany and Russia. 
He confined his remarks to what the Supreme Head of 
the Catholic Church, Pope Pius XII, has to say about the 
justice of the cause for which Belgium, Luxembourg and 
Holland are trying—probably quite vainly—to fight, and 
what the chief editorial in L’Osservatore Romano, the 
censored and controlled Vatican City paper, which is 
directly responsible to the Secretary of State of Vatican 
City, had to say on the same subject. For what that 
paper is saying, which included, of course, the messages 
from the Pope to King Leopold and Queen Wilhelmina, 
the Papal organ is being violently denounced in Berlin, 
and also in Rome by the left-wing of the Fascist leader- 
ship, now in the saddle. Those Italians who dare to be 
seen in the streets reading or even carrying the Vatican 
City paper, are being insulted or beaten or doused in the 
fountain of Trevi. Now, oddly enough, Belgium, Holland 
and tiny Catholic Luxembourg were not bombed with- 
out warning and invaded and trampled down with hun- 
dreds (perhaps by this time thousands) of civilian men, 
women and children slain or mutilated, by the “red- 
stained crooks” of France and England. Nor did France 
and England jump on Poland and Finland and Denmark 
and Norway and throttle them with their “red-stained” 
hands. The “red-stained crooks of England and France” 
are fighting just now by the side and in behalf of the 
Poles and Norwegians and Dutch and Belgians, first for 
their own lives and their right to live their own forms of 
life no doubt; but at least incidentally fighting also for the 
same cause as that blessed by the Pope in his messages to 
Holland and Belgium. This is a fact that should he 
studied more carefully by certain of our more ardent 
American isolationists and pacifists. 


However the radio yesterday brought to America not 
only the Pope’s blessing of the cause of Belgium and 
Holland, but also the most beautiful sound that (now 
I speak for myself, but believe that many others also 
think so) can be heard on earth. I mean the song of the 
silver trumpets of St. Peter’s. That sound always makes 
me think of the lines in Shelley’s ode to the skylark, about 
the song of that “blithe Spirit, bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it . . . singing still dost soar, 
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and soaring ever singest.”” From the Beatification cere- 
monies that elevated the Blessed Phillipine Duchesne (a 
daughter of France, that land of collective red-stained 
crooks, incidentally), foundress in the United States of 
the ever-blessed labors of the nuns of the Sacred Heart, 
to the altars of Mother Church came that ecstatic music 
of spiritual joy and love. Even the horrible howling of 
the air-raid siren in Paris, accidentally heard a little bit 
later, with all its hellish meaning, could not and never 
will blur or stain the memory of that song of the silver 
trumpets, soaring as if to express the realized meaning 
of the promise and effect of the words of the Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament radiating throughout the world 
from the lips of a French bishop as a daughter of France 
was numbered among the Saints. 


Communications 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 
New York, N. Y. 
O the Editors: Dr. Briefs’s able article, “Who Is 
Responsible?” (May 10) presents a challenge that 
should not go unanswered, even in your own columns. 
I would like to read another article by Dr. Briefs on an 
alternative to investing social responsibility in the govern- 
ment—particularly the Federal Government. 

Dr. Briefs contends that labor leaders, among others, 
are calling on the nation to assume responsibility for social 
dislocations, especially for “that part of unemployment 
which is traceable to certain unwise labor policies.” This 
is probably true to a great extent; however, it is well to 
remember that the AFL has been traditionally opposed 
to the government entering into the “labor-protection” 
field, except as a last resort. Also, I’d like your readers 
to recall that Mr. John L. Lewis has repeatedly asked 
President Roosevelt to bring together representatives of 
industry, labor and the public, that they might seek a solu- 
tion for our economic problems. Such a step would be 
quite different from making the government shoulder all 
responsibility. Mr. Lewis is asking the government to 
foster and assist organization for the common good; that 
is not asking the government to take full responsibility 
and control. This is an important distinction. 

The reason given by Mr. Lewis for his action is that 
the problems to be solved are national in scope and require 
study, action and cooperation on a national scale. And 
only the President, he maintains, has the prestige to bring 
about such a national undertaking. 

I think Mr. Lewis realizes that labor alone, by its 
economic and political pressure, will never be able to bring 
about a sane economy. The undifferentiated masses, in 
any case, are always a generation or more behind intel- 
lectual and religious leadership. On the other hand, the 
responsibility for a solution rests first with capital and 
industry, even though it abdicated its leadership when it 
adopted the Jaisser-faire of individualism. Now that it 
recognizes a responsibility for social welfare, as Dr. Briefs 
suggests it does, it has an opportunity to regain its leader- 
ship by assuming that responsibility. 

Patrick J. WHELAN. 
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THE SPANISH WAR 

Toronto, Ont, 
_" the Editors: I am preparing an annotated bibjj- 
ography on the Spanish Civil War. I am especially 
interested in literature on the religious conflict, and would 
be glad to acknowledge any assistance your readers may 
be able to offer. Please address me at 1299 Dundas Street 

West, Toronto, Ontario. 
SAMUEL H. Brown, 


RURAL LIFE 
New York, N. Y, 

O the Editors: I take the liberty to differ with the 

viewpoint expressed in April 5 issue by ,James F, 
Curran as to the economic philosophy of Henry George, 
What Henry George believed in was that all taxes be 
abolished and instead the people collect all the rent of 
land for the upkeep of government. 

Taxes and rent in Henry George’s economics are not 
the same thing. Taxes are a compulsory payment and 
people resent paying taxes. Emerson put it thus: “A man 
who cannot be acquainted with me, taxes me; looking 
from afar at me ordains that part of my labor shall go 
to this or that whimsical end,—not as I, but as he hap. 
pens to fancy. . . . Of all debts men are least willing to 
pay taxes.” 

Rent on the other hand, is a voluntary payment for 
services rendered by society at a given location of land, 
For instance included in rent is: police and fire protec 
tion, street cleaning, upkeep of streets and sewers, health 
protection, schools, parks, etc. In rent are also included 
all the advantages of society. 

Because 195 new families and 200 single persons lo 
cated in Queens, New York City, as a result of the leas 
ing by Pan American Airways of space at LaGuardia 
Field, “it is estimated that the new residents have added 
about $100,000 to the rental income of real estate through- 
out Queens.” 

On April 2, the New York Times published an item 
ized listing of New York City’s 1940-1941 budget. This 
663 million dollar budget included all of the public ser 
vices rendered by the people of New York City to them 
selves via their select-men, the City’s government. 

New York City assesses both land and improvements, 
In Henry George’s economics the assessment against im- 
provements is a tax (a confiscation of private property); 
the assessment against the privileges enjoyed at a given 
location is rent. 

Real estate owners collect the full rent of land from 
their tenants, they pay the City’s assessment and pocket 
the difference. This difference between what the tenant 
pays and what the City collects, capitalized at interest rate 
gives the selling price to land. 

Were the City of New York to collect all the rent, 
there would not be any difference to go into private 
pockets of the title holder, therefore land would be free 
for the payment of rent. To those who object to this I 
would say, the Creator furnished the land, the people 
the services and advantages. What does the title holder 
furnish? H. E.ienorr. 
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Romeo and Juliet 

HE LAURENCE OLIVIER—VIVIEN LEIGH 

production of “Romeo and Juliet” is a tale of lost 
opportunities and misdirected acting. Rarely has more 
money been spent on a Shakespearean play, rarely has 
greater enthusiasm been shown in the directing. But, alas, 
the money has produced scenery which has the stamp of 
Hollywood, and the enthusiasm of ‘Mr. Olivier’s direction 
is likewise Hollywoodish, in fact jitterbuggish. No one is 
ever still. Mr. Olivier’s Romeo does everything but stand 
on his head, and Mr. O’Brien’s Mercutio runs him a close 
second. ‘The audience is rarely given the opportunity to 
hear any of the poet’s lines without being disturbed by 
leapings, posturings or cavortings. It is almost as if Mr. 
Olivier had decided that Shakespeare’s music and meaning 
must not be heard. He is a very handsome, masculine 
and romantic looking Romeo indeed. His low cut jacket 
accentuates—perhaps—his masculinity, though there is no 
reason why he should always be showing the beauty of 
his throat and breast. But his understanding of the part 
seems to end here. The fact that he can outjump Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Senior, is not an asset in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” After the balcony scene he leaps upon the garden 
wall with the swoop of a Nijinsky and lets out a war- 
whoop that would surely have awakened every sleeper in 
the house of Capulet and have brought them out sword 
in hand in the belief that the Montagues were upon them. 
Poise, poetry, the immanence of tragedy are all swallowed 
up in Mr. Olivier’s athletic exercises. 

Miss Leigh is more successful as Juliet, and had she 
had proper direction might have been a very successful 
Juliet indeed. She has youth, beauty, charm, grace of 
movement, coquetry. But she has not yet learned to 
master the art of Shakespearean blank-verse, and it would 
have taken a far more experienced actress than she is to 
have coped with her Romeo’s turnings and dartings. She 
is best in her scenes of comedy with her nurse. Her bal- 
cony scene is passable, but little more. Why Edmond 
O’Brien and not Wesley Addy was chosen to play Mer- 
cutio is surely a mystery. Mr. Addy’s Benvolio, with 
Mr. Raymond Johnson’s Peter and Dame May Whitty’s 
Nurse are the only really satisfying performances, though 
there is merit also in the Capulet of Halliwell Hobbes, 
the Montague of Ben Webster and the Friar Laurence of 
Alexander Knox. All these players at least showed a 
knowledge of the value of repose, though Mr. Addy’s 
Benvolio had of necessity to do his share of leapings. 

I fear the blame will have to be Mr. Olivier’s, who 
both produced and directed the play. He has shown before 
that he is not only a handsome man, but a fine actor. 
But it is evident that he does not shine as a director, at 
least in a play in which he appears himself. Had he 
chosen someone else to direct, someone who possessed both 
imagination and a knowledge of Shakespearean tradition, 
another story might have been told. Probably he thought 
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physical vigor would produce dramatic vitality. But to 

accomplish this the physical has to be controlled by intelli- 

gence and taste. (At the Fifty-first Street Theatre.) 
GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Cool Zorina—T orrid Sheridan 

DMIRERS of Zorina who were disgusted with “On 
Your Toes,” the colorless picture she was in last 
year, will be pleased to learn that this premiére danseuse 
appears to much better advantage in “J Was an Ad- 
venturess.” Assisted by a capable cast, directed by Gregory 
Ratoff who is working with an amusing and fairly plaus- 
ible script, Zorina has an opportunity to do more than 
pose in scene after scene. Erich von Stroheim is the 
brains of a clever threesome who sell and steal the same 
valuable pendant over and over; Zorina is the beauty who 
ensnares the victims; and Peter Lorre is the whimsically- 
mad, light-fingered manipulator of the schemes. (‘“‘Ducky” 
himself admits that he can’t help stealing ’cause he’s “just 
a pathological case.”) When Richard Greene, after I ritz 
Feld and Sig Rumann, is the prey, Zorina for some 
strange reason falls in love with him; and the thievery 
business comes to an end—until that old von Stroheim 
meanie needs money again. All in all, before this slight 
tale is finally spun, the cool, lovely, stunningly-gowned 
adventuress meets many adventures, dances beautifully. 
It is rather difficult to decide just what Warner 
Brothers had in mind with “Torrid Zone.” Director 
William Keighley was probably so overcome by the 
musical-comedy story written by Richard Macaulay and 
Jerry Wald that he gave their melodrama a musical- 
comedy treatment. The only song is sung torridly by Ann 
Sheridan at the picture’s beginning, but the ridiculous 
situations, the comic soldiers and bandits, the wisecracks 
bantered back and forth by Pat O’Brien and James Cag- 
ney as they drink and sweat in this banana country belong 
to that old Ziegfeld school in which “Rio Rita” was the 
prize example. Or perhaps it’s all a satire that is sup- 
posed to make fun of: (1) a fruit company’s method of 
gathering bananas (could it be United?) ; (2) Our Good 
Neighbors in whose balmy countries everything isn’t soft 
breezes and romantic couples; (3) the players themselves 
(Jim and Pat act as if they were just slinging lines at 
each other and Jim’s final remark about ten karat oomph 
isn’t exactly a feather in Ann’s cap). While the boys are 
adept at this routine patter, Miss Sheridan, drinking but 
not sweating like the boys, has to work overtime to be at 
all convincing in snappy repartee. (“I’m used to sleeping 
outdoors; I was a girl scout once.”) Yet the actors can 

hardly be blamed that “Torrid Zone” falls so flat. 


“Twenty Mule Team” has to do with borax and 
dehydration among the scenic, sunbaked hills of Death 
Valley. Perhaps Director Richard Thorpe should get 
credit for at least keeping Wallace Beery from “undehy- 
drating himself” at too many bars. There are many shots 
of Mr. Beery sweating as he drives the team, woos Mar- 
jorie Rambeau, chases a city-slicker varmint in and out of 
the hills. It would seem that something a little less dull 
and banal could have been made out of Beery, borax and 
Death Valley. PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 
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a 
W is given as a deliberately adopted “ersatz” for a realist; 

; Books of the eek policy, upon recognition of the government’s unwilling BIOGRA 
a t ness and inability to lead the US into any effective commit. | 2 #8 
U. S. A. Policy? at to convince Hitler 
ntrop, rest i Tican opinio: 

4 ay ig ren Paper. Joseph Alsop and Robert Kint- support such violent affronts to Germany at this aa Saint F 
[now several years past], something much worse was ty | saiftts, 
LTOGETHER removed from the variously colored _be expected later. By hindsight it seems rather like sing- | Alacoq 
papers which European governments use to publish _ing songs to a tiger...” The fight of the administration | guide @ 


their official reports and communications dealing with against the arms embargo was based on principle “4 | giving | 


different subjects, Simon and Schuster’s “American White —_ above, and also on the ersatz effort to create a prevents. Neitl 
P aper” Is assertively journalistic and written by one of tive bluff. F requently the administration tried to bring | a stron 
Washington’s most facile and able reportorial teams: the Nazis to hand with economic bait. and tra 


Alsop and Kintner. In this work, the style and mood of According to this book, the US government interpreteg | timid, i 


the writers are mot at their most attractive, and the pur- _ information from Munich no better than any other group | been go 
pose and content is unusually serious. here or abroad, as that news foreshadowed the war, | both fz 
Starting off the fourth chapter, called “Death of Hope,” “After the collapse of the repeal drive [spring, 1939, | love at 
the writers observe: “It is irresistible to speculate on what = when Congress put aside changes in the neutrality laws], | with 
might have happened if the President had dared, some the effort to keep the peace was over, and all energies | court 
time before the fall of Prague, to present the issues of | were concentrated on the quite different effort to prepare | sons of 
American foreign policy squarely to the people...” Ata the country for shock of war abroad.” Financial, arma | was ch 
late hour, Alsop and Kintner undertake to do the job = ment, industrial, resource mobilization, and other jobs | future 
themselves. Justly they charge that Americans will not | were undertaken on advice of the “policy makers,” and | Englan 
face the uncomfortable issue; that “Micawberism is still certainly these operations eased the shock remarkably. endure: 
the prevailing mental habit.” The whole “White Paper” is as colorful and readable | prison 
They exempt from charges of mental and moral lethargy 2 annotation of the Five Principles as the clever writes | to the 

a group called “the policy makers”: Roosevelt, Hull, could give them. There is a great show of intimacy and | began, 
Welles, Berle, J. P. Moffat and J.C. Dunn. These men inside information to make the reader feel behind the | the Jes 
of the State Department see the cables and get the tele- scenes, but it is doubtful if discretion has been put aside | the las 
is phone calls; they must respond to the factual “stimuli” 4s much as it seems. _What’s probably more important, | The ai 
those terrible messages bring. The “White Paper” the basis for US foreign policy clearly must be broader | enhanc 
dramatically contrasts their recognition of international than the problem almost exclusively dwelt upon here, ie, { literary 


crises and responsibilities with the stubborn indifference of 
Congress and of the public. The “White Paper” also 
takes a stand for a particular, “strong”’ foreign policy. 

In the first appendix (the regular text is 82 pages, and 
there are 21 pages of appendix and documentation), the 


Nazidom. These days one would not hint that Hitler is 
not America’s No. 1 problem, but even Hitler does not 
constitute the country’s total problem. 

The authors give every indication, of accepting the 
principles, and they campaign for them. They give the 


impression, indeed, of wanting to go further than strictly 


“short of war,” if need be, to back up England and France, 
They annotate the President’s determination not to send | har ¢} 
1. “Only by disarmament and opening of trade can the = an army abroad—“You can base your calculations onan | gayi 
world return to common sense. aig army of 750,000 men, for whatever happens, we won't | Taney 
= They send troops abroad. We need only think of defending | pas 
fore have the right to intervene, at an appropriate time, in differe 
behalf of a world return to common sense. US ai carry, an con the sal 
3. While no political commitments may be made out- 10M Of the Uo navy and air force. regula: 
side the Western Hemisphere, economic commitments, They conclude that: aie 
a stable world economy, are both per- choice is clear. senger 

missible necessary. These economic commitments, ither we can accep responsibility, on which grave 
which may entail considerable short-term sacrifices by the risks certainly attend, to use our power and resources to i 


United States and other neutrals, will be the belligerents’ 
reward for accepting the neutrals’ intervention. 

4. Since victorious dictatorships would not conceivably 
join in disarmament and an opening of trade, the democra- 
cies are to be aided by “methods short of war.” 

5. “Whatever happens, we won't send troops abroad.” 
But this appears to be the only definite limitation on the 
kinds of aid for the democracies which “methods short of 
war” can be stretched to include. 


The running account amplifies or exemplifies these in 
several extra ways. There are the Hull trade treaties. 


make the world a decent place to live in. Or we can run 
the even graver risk of being ultimately forced to retire 
from the world, and to sacrifice our freedoms to the cen- 
tralized controls of a closed economy. 

That is really much too summary. The shame might 
appear to be twofold: that most Americans, as this book 
fervently accuses, refuse to look at our problems. And 
second, that when some of us do, we tend to finish up by 
confusing emotion and reason, by taking a stand for 
unidentified objectives expressed in vague sentimen 
terms and against emotionally selected partial evils. 


The development of a “hemispheric foreign policy” is | we nearly always stop short in confusion before giving 


described, with the high points Lima and Panama. “The precision to the means suitable for achieving our 
two aims are to present a hemispheric front to wartime | America is not likely to have an active foreign policy until | The y 
problems, and to achieve a hemispheric unity which will we can decide with infinitely greater clarity just what iti# | dren i 


good for us to seek from American living. happy 
PHILIP BURNHAM. 


serve to insulate the Americas, so far as possible, against 
the shocks of post-war chaos.” The policy of “big talk” 
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BIOGRAPHY 
These Three Hearts. Margaret Yeo. Bruce. $2.50. 
ARGARET YEO gained well-deserved success in 
her biographies of Saint Charles Borromeo and 
Saint Francis Borgia. Once again she has written of the 
saints, choosing the life and times of Margaret Mary 
Alacoque and Claude de la Colombiére, the friend and 
guide and helper who was to make possible her work of 
giving to the world the revelations of the Sacred Heart. 
Neither of the saints dominates the story. Neither has 
a strong individuality. Had the love of God not seized 
and transformed them, Margaret Mary would have been 
timid, introspective, possibly neurotic, Claude would have 
been good, clever but rather commonplace. But they were 
both faithful to grace, and grace led them to heights of 
love and suffering, service for souls that fill the reader 
with reverence. Interesting too, are the pictures of the 
court of Louis XIV, where the young Jesuit taught the 
sons of Colbert, and the court of Charles II, where he 
was chaplain to Mary Beatrice of Modena, wife of the 
future James II. When the Titus Oates plot drove 
England into an anti-Catholic frenzy, Father Claude 
endured with heroic courage the horrors of an English 
prison of the day, and in the narrative the author rises 
to the height of her power. The story ends where it 
began, in provincial France, where, just before his death, 
the Jesuit met once again Margaret Mary and dissipated 
the last clouds of distrust which had so darkened her life. 
The author has given us a valuable biography which will 
enhance still more her reputation as one of our foremost 
literary figures. MOTHER MARY LAWRENCE, S.H.C.J. 


Marshall and Taney. B. W. Palmer. University of Min- 
nesota. $3.50. 

HE AUTHOR briefly re-examines the life and work 

of John Marshall and Roger B. Taney. There is 
very little that is new in this book, but Mr. Palmer does 
succeed in writing an interesting volume and in showing 
that these two justices were statesmen of the law. Mar- 
shall established the doctrine of judicial supremacy and 
Taney emphasized restraint in his decisions. Marshall 
was an out and out nationalist; Taney was one with a 
difference. He believed that states had a right to regulate 
the sale of liquors in the face of the assertion that such 
regulation conflicted with the federal power over inter- 
state commerce. He upheld state taxes upon alien pas- 
sengers. Marshall had a tremendous respect for private 
property. So did Taney, but he opposed economic power 
that endangered government. Taney developed and 
broadened the doctrine of the police power. He was 
more concerned with the social and economic implications 
of judicial decisions, and opened the door of the Court 
to the liberal legislation that characterized the period 
when he occupied the chief justiceship. j. c. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

. the Twig is Bent. Leslie B. Hohman. Macmillan. 
.50. 

apical six thousand children are born every day 
.N in the United States. Nearly all of them begin life 

without serious mental, emotional or nervous handicaps. 

The problem of directing the development of these chil- 

dren in such a way that they will grow into good, normal, 

happy men and women is to some extent the responsibility 

of all adults, but it is chiefly the responsibility of parents. 

The author of “As the Twig is Bent” thinks that all the 
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implications of this great responsibility should be more 
clearly recognized and that effort should be made to over- 
come the widespread opinion that fate determines what 
sort of adults children will grow to be. The habits ac- 
quired during childhood are really what is important. 

This book is filled with practical advice about how to 
inculcate good habits in children and how to break bad 
habits. It is a book which parents and teachers will find 
very helpful and, as it is written in the language of the 
layman, it can be recommended as a beginning book about 
childhood training. 

Some idea of Dr. Hohman’s common sense point of 
view can be gathered from the way he discusses contro- 
versial issues in child psychology. To punish or not to 
punish is one of the most talked about of these questions. 
Dr. Hohman has a reasonable attitude toward punish- 
ment and believes that it is sometimes quite necessary 
—usually because parents have failed to break a bad habit 
when it began to develop. 

Of those who oppose all punishment of children he 
says: “My reply is that when care is used to punish mod- 
erately, justly and only for tendencies that will be a per- 
sonal handicap, the total personality is not harmed, but 
greatly improved. . . . Every possible device the circum- 
stances demand—including punishment—should be em- 
ployed to bend infants and children into a personally useful 
control and proportioning of emotions . . . who has mas- 
tered the rule of the game so thoroughly that he does not 
become tangled by them; who has dependable self- 
confidence because every difficulty has not been avoided or 
smoothed for him and every self-centered inclination has 
not been gratified. I have no anxiety over such an indi- 
vidual’s originality.” 

His attitude on ultra-modern or progressive education 
shows similar sound judgment. He states that nothing 
goes on in some progressive classrooms which could rea- 
sonably be called teaching. Education suffers from the 
current opinion that the best thing for a child to do is 
what he wants to do. The schools are failing to be real- 
istic when they inculcate in children 

. .. the belief that the smallest restriction upon any pass- 
ing inner urge sears the soul and outrages all the rights 
of an “absolutely free” individuality. . . . What will this 
shying from all external standards of good and bad— 
apparent in the presentation of every other subject by 
ultramodern education almost as noticeably as in its art 
work—do to equip a child to face a world where fairly 
rigid standards exist? . . . Will the “unhampered child” 
always be fortunate enough to encounter in adulthood only 
those who will bow down at the altar of this new religion 
of his sacred self-activeness and creativeness? Will he 
still find these worshippers, even if what he turns out 
when he feels an inner urge against idleness continues to 
be more “insignificant” and “useless” than run-of-the- 
mill productions by his contemporaries ? 

Can he always continue to avoid all routine? Will he 
gain satisfaction as a man if he can find no niche because 
he cannot tolerate any discipline? 

His chapters on illness, “Real and Otherwise,” on lying, 
on timidity and on “healthy decency” are especially prac- 
tical and intelligent. 

The book is written with a naturalistic approach, but 
the author does not deny the truth and value of faith in 
the supernatural. Many parents who will find this book 
useful will wish, nevertheless, that the author had pre- 
sented a religious basis for his rules and principles. But 
the ‘author seems to have recognized that the very parents 
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who would ignore any book written with a religious slant 
are often the ones who most need that sort of advice he 
provides. He says, “Even those who leave moral 
religious codes out of the question should be able to see 
that the chances for continued happy adjustments in 
society are slender for boys and girls who are not trained 
to fit themselves passably into the rules of that Society,” 
The fact that this book is not objectionable to Catholic 
or Protestant readers is worth noting. Many of the recent 
educational books which are directed primarily to parents 
are positively objectionable, not only to Catholics but also 
to members of many Protestant groups. RUTH BYRNS, 


a Brimstone Game. R. H. Montgomery. Vanguard, 
1.25. 
H. MONTGOMERY is professor of economics 
* in the University of Texas, and he certainly 
doesn’t like monopolies. With considerable sprightlines 
and with refreshing clarity he has taken the sulphur in 
dustry, tied it into the historic case of Allen v. Darcy, 
decided by the Court of Kings Bench in 1602—classic 
English case on monopoly, which denied the right of 
Darcy to a monopoly on playing cards—and made a most 
persuasive argument against monopoly as a social process, 
Professor Montgomery points out that one of the best 
bases for monopoly is a patent, and so his book in a sense 
constitutes an attack on our patent system, although, of 
course, there are other ways of enforcing monopoly than 
the possession of patents. In picking sulphur, the author 
stacks his cards a little in his own favor, for the whole 
American sulphur industry depends upon one very simple 
patented process devised by Hermann Frasch. It is at 
least a little to the credit of the business men who origt 
nally financed the Union Sulphur Company—the first to 
use Frasch’s process—that they cut Frasch in on the prof- 
its very handsomely indeed, a good fortune not always 
enjoyed by inventors. But that they succeeded in setting 
up a monopoly, which has continued by agreements among 
later companies, there can be no question. And that all 
involved made profits out of all proportion to investment, 
and that such profits are not a particularly good thing 
socially, is also true. The best that can be said of the 
brimstone game is that it was played well within the legal 
rules, and that it cannot be accused of the kind of ruth 
lessness which distinguished so many other monopolies in 
action. Professor Montgomery’s little treatise is a model, 
both in its polemics and in its exposition. It deserves wide 
and thoughtful reading. H. L. B. 


FICTION 
ms Row. Henry Bellamann. Simon and Schuster. 
2.75. 
HIS IS a long and ambitious novel about life ina 
Middle Western community during the last years 
of the preceding century and the opening years of our 
own. King’s Row is the name of the town, not specifi 
located geographically; but since Mr. Bellamann is 4 
Missourian, it may be assumed he had his naitve state 
in mind. 

Beginning as a pioneer outpost, King’s Row went on 
to prosperity as a trading center, but could not hold its 
own finally because the transcontinental railroads missed 
it. It is a part of Mr. Bellamann’s thesis that this period 
of economic decadence brought new meannesses to 
place and heightened its natural cruelty toward its non- 
conformists. 
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The protagonist is one of these, and most of the book 
is written from his point of view. His name is Parris 
Mitchell; he grew up speaking French and German and 
eventually went to Vienna to study psychiatry, which he 
practiced in the local state hospital for the insane. Thus 
he is at once a part of the community and an outsider. 

Through a variety of characters, including a large pro- 

rtion of the abnormal, Mr. Bellamann undertakes to 
show all the facets of existence in King’s Row. Much 
happens, from an idyllic love affair to incest, from sadism 
on a large scale to heroism, from miscegenation to mur- 
der; and in my judgment the novel will be read for its 
excitement, frequently melodramatic, rather than for its 
philosophy, which hardly rises above the banal at any point. 

In short, it appears that the author’s reach considerably 
exceeded his grasp. A weak ending, with a long shot of 
a marriage altar dragged in, further mars a large-scale 
efort to accomplish what many other American novelists 
have undertaken, namely, to present a small-town whole. 
Much of Mr. Bellamann’s writing is pedestrian; effects 
are sought rather by a piling on of commonplace detail 
than by artistic selectivity. HERSCHEL BRICKELL. 


Mariana. Sally Salminen. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 
ISS SALMINEN writes of the Aland Islands, 
which are part of Finland, and of their people, 

who speak Swedish. The theme has been handled fre- 

quently before: a sensitive, not too strong girl growing 
up in a farm community, and her inability, both temper- 
amental and physical, to undergo the rigors of farm life. 

Miss Salminen writes very unevenly: at her best capable 
of sharp insight, at other times as banal as one of the 
women’s magazines. Observant, but rarely subtle, her 
writing is a paradox, and one is puzzled as to how a 
person who can write so well at one time, can fail to real- 
ize how badly she writes at others. 

Mariana, the heroine, finally learns that she must ac- 
cept the hard lot of a farmer’s wife, but there is no 
conviction on the part of the reader that she will continue 
todo so. Having definitely established Mariana’s char- 
acter, Miss Salminen would like us to believe that Mariana 
can indefinitely continue to overcome her lack of physi- 
cal strength and repugnance to farm life. If you can’t 
carry milk-cans, you can’t carry milk-cans, and that’s that. 
But maybe Mariana was secretly taking a correspondence 
course in weight-lifting. HARRY SYLVESTER. 


POETRY 
iy Lantern Burns. Jessica Powers. Monastine Press. 
1.50. 
 sionat the poems of Jessica Powers have made their 

impression upon COMMONWEAL readers; they should 
most heartily welcome this little collection of forty- 
three of her poems. There will be those who miss some 
of what I consider her best work, such as her lyric on 
Spain, which are omitted in this volume. But we should 
be thankful for what is given us. “Place of Rain” alone 
is worth the price of “The Lantern Burns.” Miss 
Powers’s talent lies in writing with a clarity all too often 
lacking in contemporary verse, and yet in no way allow- 
ing that clarity to make her easy or superficial. Her 
thought is clear, but it is deep thought and it makes us 
think and it is Christian. “No man can stay In any 
golden moment; and no more Will I let any trick of light 

y Me to a house that is nothing but a door.” 
HARRY LORIN BINSSE. 
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SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS 
NEW ENGLAND 


by Jonathan Daniels 


Either as a charming travel book or as a deep 
and sympathetic study of economic and social 
problems, this new work by the author of A 
SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS THE SOUTH 
is certain to be widely appreciated. $3.00 


HE CONFESSIONS OF 
AN INDIVIDUALIST 


by William Henry Chamberlin 


The reflections and ideas to which a quarter- 

century as foreign correspondent in Moscow, 

Paris, Berlin and Tokio have given rise distin- 

guish this autobiography of a full and varied 

life. $3.00 
at all bookstores 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—GIRLS' SCHOOLS 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
Accredited. Resident and non-resident. Confers B.A., 
B.S. Degrees. Special two-year course. Music, Art, Peda- 

ogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, 


edical. Athletics. 
Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Paris, France Rome, Italy 
Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Rev. Mother 


NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


: B.A., B.A. in Social Service 
B.S. (In Science), B.S. in Music, 
in Secretarial Science, Speech, Art, 


COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL 


CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—GIRLS' SCHOOLS 


|| COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
Winona, Minnesota 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher’s License by 
‘l| New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
‘|| of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing. 


Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr,” 
—: “The 400.” Only five hours ride from 

cago. 


REGIS COLLEGE 


Weston, Massachusetts 


A Catholic institution for the higher education of women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts with full power to confer degrees. Standard courses 
leading to the degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
(curricula in Household Economics and in Secretarial Science). 
Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. De 
“fully approved”’ by the University of the State of Ne ork. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
For Catalogue, Address THE REGISTRAR 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Regional and State Accreditment 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


Ninety-six acres bordering Twelve miles from Grand Central 
Hudson River New York City 


For particulars atldress Registrar 


COLLEGE OF 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
Cath nstitution for the Higher Education of 
ducted by the Pa Sisters of Notre Dame. 


Exceptional Advantages. 
For Snfeomation Address the Registrar. 


An A 
Women. 


ROSARY COLLEGE 
River Forest, Suburb of Chicago 
A Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 


Offers Courses in Modern Gaelic. 
dunior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Switzerland. 


— on these pages are the messages of 
leading Catholic colleges and schools. They 
will be glad to send you their catalogs. In writ- 
ing to or calling on these advertisers, please 
mention THE COMMONWEAL. 


THE 'COMMONWEAL 


May 24, 1949 


ROSE PHILIPPINA DUCHESNE 
who established the first American Convent of th 
Sacred Heart, was beatified on the Feast of Pentecost 4 
the Vatican Basilica. From girlhood she had prayed 
be assigned to the missions, and in 1818, when she ‘was 
50 years old, she received the necessary permission from 
her superior, Saint Madeleine Sophie Barat. She and fou 
companions set sail from France for the new world and 
arrived in New Orleans on May 29, the Feast of th 
Sacred Heart. 

It took them 40 days to reach St. Louis by steambog 
up the Mississippi. Bishop DuBourg had them setth | 
nearby at St. Charles, where a primitive log cabin serye 
as the first American Sacred Heart convent. This simpk 
building also became the first free school west of the 
Mississippi. Besides the normal hardships of frontier life 
Blessed Mother Duchesne underwent severe mortifications 
of her own. Among other things she spent a year among 
the Pottawatami Indians for whom she had zealog 
concern. Her heroic missionary journeys by oxcart car 
ried her almost as far west as the Rocky Mountains, She 
tended the sick, established new convents and schools, 

For over 30 years Blessed Mother Duchesne served as 
a missionary along the Mississippi Valley. She spread 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. Her order grew until 
today there are 28 houses in various parts of the United 
States. It was also from the humble beginnings at & 
Charles that convents of the order were established in 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, New Zealand and Porto Rico, 
American Religious of the Sacred Heart are also serving 
as missionaries in China and Japan. The order is prin- 
cipally engaged in the education of girls but also sponsor 
lay retreats, supplies vestments for poor churches and does 
other charitable work. me 

Special ceremonies were held in St. Louis in honor of 
the beatification in the St. Louis Cathedral and at four 
Sacred Heart schools. .A special field Mass will be cele 
brated by Archbishop Glennon at St. Charles, June 2, 9 
that the two reverend mothers who were in Rome for the 
beatification rites can attend. The tomb of Mother 
Duchesne is on Sacred Heart Atademy campus, at 
Charles. In the cell in which she died in 1852 are het 
crucifix, a reproduction of the diary she kept, a chair 
made and a model of the crude log hut which was the 
first convent. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward SKILLIN, Jr., is freshly returned from a lecture atid 
business ahd pleasure trip ‘to the regions be describes. 
Reginald H. PHELPS is an administrative officer and member of 
the faculty of Hatvard University who has been a frequent 
visitor to Germany in recent Years. i‘: 

Euphemia Van Rensslaer WYATT is the dramatic critic 0 

Catholic World, lectures, writes articles for other periodicals. 

Mother Mary LAWRENCE, S.H.C.J., is a member of the faculty 
at Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 

Ruth BYRNS teaches in_ the tom School of education at 
Fordham University, New York. 

Herschel BRICKELL is a critic and writer formerly associated 
with the New York Evening Post. 

Hi SYLVESTER writes short stories from New Hope, Penia.; 
( will be represented again in this year’s O’Brien cdlléction. 


The Inner Forum 
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